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I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell you, and
through you the whole public, that both the jail and the hospital
authorities have been all attention during my illness, Gol. Mur-
ray, the Superintendent of the Yeravda Prison, as soon as he sus-
pected that my illness was at all serious, invited Gol. Maddock to
assist him and I am sure that the promptest measures were taken
by him to secure for me the best treatment possible. I could not
have been removed to the David and Sassoon Hospitals a moment
earlier. Gol. Maddock and his staff have treated me with the
utmost attention and kindness. I may not omit the nurses who
have surrounded me with sisterly care. Though it is now open to
me to leave this hospital, knowing that I can get no better treat-
ment anywhere else, with Gol. Maddock's kind permission I
have decided to remain under his care till the wound is healed
and no further medical treatment is necessary.
The public will easily understand that for some time to come
I shall be quite unfit for active work, and those who are interested
in my speedy return to active life will hasten it by postponing
their natural desire to see me. I am unfit and shall be so for some
weeks perhaps to see a number of visitors. I shall better appre-
ciate the affection of friends if they will devote greater time and
attention to such national work as they may be engaged in and
especially to hand-spinning.
My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before release
I was free from responsibility save that of conforming to jail disci-
pline and trying to qualify myself for more efficient service, I am
now overwhelmed with a sense of responsibility I am ill-fitted to
discharge. Telegrams of congratulations have been pouring in up-
on me. They have but added to the many proofs I have received
of the affection of our countrymen for me. It naturally pleases
and comforts me. Many telegrams, however, betray hopes of re-
sults from my service which stagger me. The thought of my utter
incapacity to cope with the work before me humbles my pride.
Though I know very little of the present situation in the coun-
try, I know sufficient to enable me to see that, perplexing as the
national problems were at the time of the Bardoli resolutions, they
are far more perplexing today. It is clear that, without unity bet-
ween Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians and
other Indians, all talk of swaraj is idle. This unity which I
fondly believed, in 1922, had been nearly achieved has, so far as
Hindus and Mussalmans are concerned, I observe, suffered a severe
check. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An indissoluble
bond between the various communities must be established if we